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From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
PREJUDICE, 
OR, THE GIRLS OF SIXTEEN. 

“Prejudice, is judgment formed beforehand without examina- 

tion.” CLARENDON. 
Ellen Lee was the daughter of a respectable mer- 
chant, who left her a small fortune, and a good 

name. Her mother died when she was quite a 
child; but her situation was not as desolate as ma- 
ny orphans,—for she had near relations, who were 
tenderly attached to her, and who gave her such 
an education, as was likely to make her an intel- 
ligent and amiable woman. She was not what the 
world calls beautiful. Hada novelist made her 
his heroine, he could not with truth have described 
her as possessing “‘ sparkling black eyes,” “a fine- 
ly arched neck,” or “an exquisitely moulded form ;” 
yet Ellen was by no means plain in her personal ap- 
pearance,—her motions were easy, and somewhat 
graceful ; and her face had an interesting expres- 
sion, which made one wish to become acquainted 
with her. Her manners were modest, and so very 
retiring, that strangers thought her haughty ; but her 

companions knew that it was diffidence, and not 
‘pride, that made her so shy in forming friendships, 
and she was a general favorite among them. But 
Ellen, with all her good qualities, had one fault, 
which often led her to form wrong opinions, and to 
commit wrong actions: she was apt to become pre- 
judiced for, or against people, from very slight or 
unreasonable causes. 

When Ellen was nearly sixteen, a girl of very dif- 
ferent character, came to reside in the village, na- 
med Julia Arnold. Ellen was fearful of offending, 
and seldom spoke harshly of any one, unless her 
prejudices made her forgetful. Julia, though real- 
ly amiable in her feelings, often used blunt and ill- 
timed expressions ; but in one thing, they were ve- 
ry much alike—they both took up violent prejudi- 
ces. 

“ Who is that stiff, cold, heartless creature, that 
we saw this morning at Mrs. G’s?” said Julia Ar- 
nold at dinner; ‘‘I am sure I'shall never like her!” 

“Indeed !” replied her friend Caroline; ‘did 
you converse much with her?; She is generally 
thought to be very pleasing in conversation, and a- 
greeable in manners.” 

“Well, I have taken a great dislike to her. I 
can’t bear her—how can you, Caroline ?”’ 

“Tlove her, Julia, because she is gentle and 
amiable, and because she loves me. Besides, you 
have given no reason, why you should think of her 
as you do. It is prejudice!” 

“Oh no, Caroline—did you see how coldly she 
received me, hardly condescending to answer my 
questions, and barely treating me with common 
civility? Ido not, cannot love such people—I 
assure you it is not prejudice.” 

Strange as it may appear, the manners of Ellen 
Lee towards Julia Arnold, plainly showed that she 
also had formed the same hasty and unaccountable 
opinion of her. So, that without the least reason 
on the part of either of the companions, they were 
bitterly opposed to, and displeased with each other. 
Such are the effects of prejudice. 

A short time after, a walk to a delightful spot in 
the vicinity was proposed. It was upon the banks 
ofa noble river, which flowed silently and calmly 
down, at the foot of its rocks, and laved the pine- 
roots, which were straggling along theiredges. It 
was indeed a lovely spot. The day was fine—it 
was in June, and there had fallen a gentle shower 
in the morning, which had perfumed the air, and 
Cast a more verdant tint over all the syrrounding 





‘© To seek the distant hills, and there converse 
With Nature; there to harmonize his heart, 
And in pathetic song, to breathe around 

The harmony to others.”” 

Ellen and Julia, had long looked forward to the 
pleasure of visiting this delightful retreat, with their 
young companions ; but when arrived at the end of 
their excursion, little events occurred which marred 
the pieasure, and broke in upon the harmony of the 
party. Julia Arnold seated herself upon a little 
knoll of tufted grass beneath a rock, upon the sum- 
mit of which, waved a beautiful and shady pine. 
Before her was another seat very similar in its ap- 
pearance, upon which she laid her hat and gloves ; 
and, as it happened, just as Ellen Lee was about to 
occupy it. Ellen thought she had done this, with 
the intention of depriving her of the seat, and 
therefore abruptly turned her back to Julia, and 
muttered more audibly, than was entirely polite— 
** How rude !”—Again—when Julia raised her hat 
and gloves from the knoll, and would have apologi- 
sed tor having placed them there in the way she 
did, Ellen began to play with one of the little girls, 
and would pay noattention to her, seeming indeed 
not to notice her; upon which, the latter in her 
turn murmured, rather distinctly, ‘ Ilow uncivil.” 
These two instances, of the effects of prejudice, 
must suffice—although they are but a small part of 
those which occurred, to render the walk of the 
young company unpleasant and unhappy. Let us 
then hasten to the conclusion of the scene. The 
companions had just set out on their return home, 
and were winding their way along the rocks, which 
overlooked the river, flowing beneath them, when 
a small twig, which Ellen had laid hold of, to assist 
her in ascending a slight eminence before her, gave 
way, and she fell backwards, and would have been 
dashed over the tremendous rock beside the path she 
had been treading, had not a ready hand grasped 
her dress, and, by a sudden motion, caused her to 
fall upon the grass, on the other side of the footpath. 
That hand was Julia Arnold’s. She had walked be- 
hind Ellen, and had seen the twig as its roots be- 
gan to loose their slender hold—she stretched for- 
ward her arms, and saved her life. But after her 
terror was past, Ellen was faint,—Julia, still sitting 
upon the turf beside her, called for water. In the 
mean while, Julia was holding the drooping head of 
the fainting Ellen, in her lap. She recovered be- 
fore the children returned, and was surprised and 
covered with confusion, when she saw, that her de- 
liverer was Julia Arnold. ‘‘I have not deserved 
this,’ said Ellen; ‘‘I have not deserved all] this at- 
tention from you, Julia—I now see how foolish and 
silly [have been. Can you—will you forgive me?” 
The situation, the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, were sufficient of themselves, to determine her 
answer. 

**T fear, Ellen,” said she, ‘‘ we have both done 
wrong; and this will be a lesson to us, I hope, 
which will convince us, of what Caroline told me 
I should one day find true—that we are all likely to 
be too necessary for each others’ happiness and wel- 
fare in this world, to quarrel upon slight and trifling 
provocation—or—or’’— 

“Or upon no provocation at all, you would say 
Julia,” added Ellen. ‘* Well—so let us be convin- 
ced—and let us promise, that we will hereafter 
strive never more to be misled by prejudices.” 

Ellen Lee and Julia Arnold, returned to the vil- 
lage arm in arm, in sweet consciousness of having 
adopted a good resolution. 








REV. JOHN ELLIOT. 


John Elliot, commonly called the ‘‘ Apostle of the 
Indians,” was a remarkable instance of disitter- 
ested benevolence, founded upon a religious love of 
usefulness. 

He was born in England, in 1604, and educated 
at the English University of Cambridge. He taugit 
school for some time after leaving college. In 
1631, he arrived in America; and a year after 
was settled as a clergyman in Roxbury. He®was 
not satisfied with doing his duty to his own 
people, so long as numerous tribes of Indians a- 
round him were ignorant of the consolations of the 
gospel. His first object was to learn the language 
of the Massachusetts tribes. For this purpose, he 
persuaded an old Indian to live in his family, and 
by conversing freely with him, he soon learned to 
speak it very well. He afterwards published an In- 
dian grammar, which was affixed to some editions 
of the Bible, that he translated into the Massachu- 
setts dialect. In October, 1646, he preached his 
first Missionary Sermon to an assembly of Indi- 
ans, at Nonantum, now called Newton. He encour- 
aged them to ask questions, and listened to them in 
the spirit of kindness and patience. The ignorant 
creatures of course made a variety of strange inqui- 
ries. One wanted to know whether God could un- 
derstand prayers offered up in the Indian tongue ; 
and another asked how the English came to know 
so much more of God than they did,—since God 
was alike the Father of all. Had the savages learn- 
ed the spirit contained in the precepts of the bles- 
sed Jesus, they would have known that the heart, 
not the language, is regarded by the Almighty ; and 
that humility and repentance need no interpreta- 
tion, in whatever language they may be spoken. 
When they asked the second question, they did not 
know that the Englishman’s God was the Great 
Spirit of the wilderness, whom they had professed 
to worship for centuries; and that He had watch- 
ed with a Father’s love ever the wigwam of the In- 
dian, as well as over the dwellings of the white 
man. 

Some inquired why sea-water was salt, and riv- 
er-water fresh ; and others, if the water was larger 
than the earth, why it did not overflow the earth. 
To all these, and many other questions, the venera- 
ble apostle returned such answers as he thought 
would most tend to impress them with a conviction 
of the wisdom and goodness of their Maker. He 
willingly resigned the comforts of civilized life, for 
the sake of their improvement in religion and good 
morals. He partook their coarse food, and slept a- 
mid the fiercest of them, on the cold floor of their 
wigwams. Sometimes tie Indian priests threaten- 
ed to kill him, if he persisted in staying among 
them, to teach the Englishman’s faith; but he had 
as much courage as he had fortitude, and his reply 
constantly was, “‘I am about the work of the great 
God, and he will take care of me.” 

He visited all the Indians in Massachusetts. 
The first church he established among them was at 
Natick in 1660. He instructed many of the sava- 
ges until they themselves were able to become 
preachers; and before he died, he had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing twenty four of these fellow labourers 
in the cause of religion. In 1661, he published a 
New Testament in the Indian language, copies of 
which are still to be found in: the libraries of those 
who value antique books. 

His influence over the Indians was truly astonish- 
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REMARK.—True courage is firm and unassuming : 
serious and humble.—Robert Hall. 


true piety 





ing ; and it is a striking proof of the power of Chris- 
‘tian humility, enduring kindness, and disinterested 
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zeal, over the sternest hearts, and most ignorant 
minds. During the bloody war with King Philip, 
he was literally the shield of the English ; for, in- 
furiated as the Indians were, they always listened 
to him when he pleaded the cause of his brethren. 
What a pity it is that the white men had not all the 
same spirit as the apostle Elliot. We should not 
then have shuddered, while reading our history, at 
the frequent massacres, and inextinguishable hatred 
ofour red brethren. Yet the venerable Elliot was 
as Courageous and persevering as the most celebra- 
ted general who ever lived; but he was bold only 
in the cause of truth, and persevering only where 
good was to be done. 

Probably a man has never lived, who had such a 
total disregard of himself. He was so lavish of his 
money, that his friends were obliged to keep it 
for him. Once, when his purse had been filled 
with the very moderate reward of his missionary la- 
bors, a friend tied it up in numerous very hard knots, 
lest he should spend it all in acts of charitv. Mr. 
Elliot took no notice of the circumstance, until he 
stopped at the house of an aged woman, who lived, 
I believe, in Watertown ; but when he saw her pov- 
erty, and heard her accounts of lingering illness, 
his purse was instantly drawn forth. For a long 
time, he tried in vain to open it ; and finding it im- 
possible, he put it into her hand, saying “ It isthe will 
of Providence that youshould have it all.” He wrote 
many books relative to the Indians, in one of which, 
he attempted to prove that they were the tribes of 
Israel, scattered over the western continent. ‘This 
excellent man died May 20, 1690, after eighty six 
years of almost incredible exertion and usefulness. 

[Biographical Sketches, altered. 
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THE LITTLE BEAUTY. 

Little Rose was alone in her mamma’s dressing 
room. ‘* What was she doing? Learning her les- 
son, [ suppose, or reading some sweet story in the 
Bible, or some nice useful thing or other.” ‘ No, 
she was not doing this.” ‘O, then, perhaps she 
was at work, helping to finish something for her 
dear mamma, or making a cap or frock for a poor 
child.” ‘*No,no; itwasnoneofthese. You can- 
not guess it, and [ must tell you. I am ashamed 
to say that little Rose was standing admiring her- 
self in the looking glass.” ‘‘O dear, how vain lit- 
ile Rose must have been !’’—* Yes, Lam afraid she 
was so. She had heard some people remark, ‘ Rose 
is quite a beauty.’ One praised her eyes, another 
her mouth. One took notice of her nice hair, and 
another of her red cheeks. And Rose was much 
pleased, and as she walked about the house, she 
said to herself,‘I am a beauty; every body ad- 
mires me,’ and so she very much admired herself.” 

‘‘ Now, was not Rose very silly? She kad some 
wax dolls, a great deal prettier than herself, and she 
heard them called beauties too: and every thing 
that had been said about her eyes, and her mouth, 
and her hair, and her cheeks, might be said of her 
doll. And Rose had many pretty toys, which she 
had thought much ofat first; but after a little while 
she had broken them, or thrown away, or forgotten 
them. And the silly people, who talked of Rose’s 
beauty, cared not a bit moge for her in their hearts 
than she did for her old toys. And if they had 
peeped in at the door, and seen Rose before the 
glass, how they would have laughed—should not 
you?” ‘Why, no; I don’t think I should have 
langhed ; I should have been very much grieved.” 
* Ah, yes; youare right. ‘There was one looking 
at Rose, whom she did not think about—the Al- 
mighty God, who always sees what we do, and 
hears what we say, and knows what we think.— 
Rose was proud ; and God hates pride. The Bible 
says, ‘the proud he beholdeth afar off.’—that is, he 
will not let them come near him. How dreadful ! 
for if God does not keep us near him, we are left 
in the power of the devil to deceive and destroy us. 
It is also said-in the Bible, that when the prophet 
Samuel made Jesse’s sons to pass before him, he 
saw one of them very beautiful, and he thought per- 
haps the Lord had chosen him. ‘But the Lord 





said unto Samuel, look not on his countenance, nor 
on the heightof of his stature, because I have refu- 
sed him: for the Lord seeth not as man seeth ; for 
man looketh on the outward appearance, but the 
Lord looketh on the heart.’ So, when Rose was 
gazing at herself in the glass, and thinking of her 
beauty, the Lord was looking at ber heart, and be- 
holding her afar off; and poor Rose was more to 
be pitied than any humble child, whom the Lord 
loves.” 

Is any kind mother reading this to her little girl, 
and praying that the Lord may bless it to her!— 
O, my dear child, remember what holy David says, 
—‘] hate vain thoughts ;” and pray with all your 
heart that you may hate them too. 

Your bright eyes must one day be closed in death; 
your pretty hair, and your rosy cheeks, will be turn- 
ed to dust in the grave,—but your soul, the part of 
you that thinks and understands, will not die.— 
If God bebolds you afar off, it will go to the 
dreadful place of punishment; but, if the blessed 
Jesus gives you grace to be, like him, meek and 
lowly of heart, to him it will go; and with him you 
will live for ever in glorious beauty—even the 
‘beauty of holiness,’ which cannot change nor 
fade away. [ Youth's Friend. 
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THE LITTLE NURSE. 
‘* Hearken unto thy Father 
‘ And despise not thy Mother when she is old.” 

Proverbs. 


Little Betsy wasthe daughter ofa gentleman who 
had retired from business in London, and resided 
in a pleasant village in the country; her grand- 
mother being old and infirm, lived with the family ; 
little Betsey’s father, with parental affection and re- 
gard for his parent, considered it his duty to have 
her under his own roof, having been bereft of his 
father, and she leftalone. She had not been long 
here, before it pleased God to afflict her with a par- 
alytic illness, which rendered her almost helpless ; 
which, together with the infirmities of old age, con- 
fined her to her bed-room. Being naturally fond of 
children, she and little Betsey soon became attach- 
edtoeachother. Little Betsey’s kind attention to 
her was alike benevolent and generous, so that the 
appellation of Little Nurse soon became proverbial 
in the family. She was never more happy than 
when sitting beside her aged grandmother, reading 
her little book, which was her daily practice, and 
amusing herself with her doll, and her needle, and 
nursing her favorite kitten ; no one but grandmoth- 
er was allowed to be present when she offered up 
her morning and evening prayers, and her kind at- 
tention to her grandmother was unwearied. 

Very soon after, it pleased Almighty God to con- 
fine little Betsey’s poor grandmother to her bed of 
sickness ‘unto death.” During the short time she 
was spared, little Betsey became more assiduous 
than ever. Atlength, she entered into her eternal 
rest, having sojourned in this world of sorrow and 
affliction to a good old age, and, till near the period 
of her interment, little Betsey could not be forced 
from the room adjoining where the corpse of her dear 
grandmother lay ; she would sit in her little chair, 
as silent as the breathless corpse, reading her little 
book, and was one day observed with juvenile sim- 
plicity to chide her favorite kitten for mewing too 
loud.—Dear simple little girl! you was uncon- 
scious it was the sleep of death—you knew not that 
“The day must come when each person, who reads 
this, shall be forsaken by the whole world; when 
relations, friends and acquaintances shall retire, 
unable to afford him any help and assistance; when 
he must die, and be confined in the prison of the 
grave, no more to come forth until that great era of 
the world, the general resurrection.—In the solita- 
ry and awful hour ofour departure hence, let us re- 
member to think on the desertion, the death, the 
burial, and the resurrection of our Redeemer !” 

Young persons would do well to remember the 
dutiful attention of little Betsey to her aged grand- 
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ness, and it will be confessed that the Lord is with 
them ofatruth; they will be honored, valued, ang 
loved through life—and love constitutes the felicit 
of heaven. I hope there are many who thus “ adorp 
the doctrine of God their Saviour,” 

‘¢ kindly affectionate one to another with brotherly love,” 
and as dutiful children most tenderly concerned for 
their patents’ comfort, ever eager to testify all filial 
reverence and love—‘ to suffer long and tobe kind,” 
And upon whom is not the command binding— 

‘* Honor thy Father and thy Mother ? 

The observance of this precept is pleasing to God 
and has in the present life, ‘‘ great recompense of 
reward.” Reason as well as religion enjoins jt, 
Reader! ‘‘ Go thou and do likewise!” TN 
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NEW YEAR’S-DAY, OR THE MEASURING, 


** Now girls,” said Clement to his sisters, “‘ as we 
have finished our nutsand apples, let us go and meas. 
ure how much we have grown in the last year. You 
know that on this day twelvemonth father marked 
with his pencil, on the shutter, the exact height of 
each, with our names against them; I dare say | 
have over-topped you firely !” 

‘Not so much as you fancy,” answered Anne; 
‘for I am sure Louisa grows quite as fast, and [ 
am nota great way behind her.” ‘Seeing is be- 
lieving,” cried Clement; and away they all ran to 
the window. They pulled the curtain aside, and 
began busily to seek for the pencil marks; but in 
vain. All agreed as to the place that they should 
have been found in, yet none could find them. 

‘I declare,” exclaimed Clement, in bitter vexa- 
tion, ‘‘that stupid new servant has done the mis- 
chief. I saw her scrubbing away-at the wainscot 
some time ago; but little thought she was washing 
off our measures.” 

His sisters joined in his lamentation, and then 
they began to dispute as to who would. have proved 
the quickest grower of the three. 

At lasttheir father said he believed he could 
settle the question. 

** How can you, father, when the marks are quite 

one ?” 

** I considered their loss as likely to happen dutr- 
ing the year, and noted down in my memorandun- 
book the exact height of each of you. 

The children were very glad; and while their 
father was looking over his notes, he said to them,’ 

‘* How little reason we have to take pleasure, or 
feel pride, in things that may be swept away ina 
moment! It is the folly of mankind to believe that 
their names shall endure for ever, when they have 
ca!led their houses and lands after their names; or 
put them upon some monument of their own vani- 
ty. Nothing is worthy to be had in remembrance, 
that is not meet to be recorded in the Book of Life.” 

Having found his memorandum, he now measut- 
ed the shutter with a little foot rule, and made the 
marks as they were before ; saying that they were 
exactly at the same distance from the floor. 

Clement had the pleasure of finding himself more 
grown during the year than either of his sisters ; and 
indeed he looked very tall upon it. ' 

‘“*Now, my dear children,” said their father, 
when they had once more seated themselves near 
the cheerful fire, ‘‘ you are satisfied by knowing by 
how much your heads are nearer to the sky than 
they were twelve months since ; but have you ask- 
ed yourselves whether your souls have been draw- 
ing nigh unto heaven —whether you have growr 
in grace, as in stature? and whether the knowledge 
of your Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ has increas- 
ed like your acquaintance with earthly learning ?” 

The children did not expect this question : they 
looked on each other, and weresilent. Their fath- 
er went on: 

* Of the infant Jesus it is said, that he grew in 
wisdom and in stature, and in favour with God and 
man. He who left us an example that we should 
tread in his steps, has mercifully caused this to be 








mother ; let them discover the same love and kind- 


written, as a pattern for ehildren. To be proud of 
your growth in size and age, if your faith and holi- 
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ness do not likewise increase, is to glory in your 
shame. Every opportunity that the past year has 
afforded you of hearing faithful teachers, of study- 
ing God’s word, nay, of looking upon his wonder- 
ful works which surround you, if not improved to 
the profit of your souls, is written againgt them in 
that terrible book out of which the dead shall be 
judged. Alas, my children! not a day of that year 
which we look back so gaily upon, but has left 
agaiust us many a charge of ingratitude, unbelief, 
neglect of God, forgetfulness of the Saviour, and re- 
sistance against the Holy Spirit. Our sins have 
taken such hold upon us, that we may well be una- 
ble to look up.” 

There was asilence of some minutes; the chil- 
dren were very much affected at what their father 
said, and they secretly recalled tomind how very 
often they had knowingly offended, without even 
having felt remorse for their guilt. In the mean 
time, their father looked with a sad countenance 
upon the pages of his book, and asked them wheth- 
er they did not remember another measuring ? 

“Yes, father,” said Louisa; ‘‘ but we did not 
like to remind you of it.” 

“So I thought. You all laughed, and enjoyed 
the frolic of measuring your baby brother, who kick- 
ed and struggled so much.” 

“] held histiny feet,” said Anne, “‘ and Clement 
steadied his head, while he laid on mamma’s lap, 
and you measured him with a bit of tape.” 

The tears trickled from her mother’s eyes: she 
remarked, ‘‘ My baby needs no measuring now ; he 
isstill, in his cold grave.” 

“He rests in the presence of God,” added her 
husband, fervently, ‘‘ and blessed be his holy name, 
who took to himself our little one soearly! A 
short, sweet passage was his, from the cradle to 
heaven. But, my dear children, does not this lesson 
speak awfully to you? ‘The youngest of all has 
been taken away, since last year dawned; and 
which of you cansecurely reckon on being permit- 
ted to behold another year? I, who have again 
measured your height, may see you measured for 
your coffins ere long; and then comes the dreadful 
measuring of your short butsinful lives, by the righ- 
teous law of a holy God. O, flee to the refuge of 
sinners—cling to the Rock of ages, Christ Jesus— 
implore the assistance of divine grace, and use it 
diligently! So will you be safe ; and I, if bereft of 
you, shall yet be happy. Shun contention; never 
provoke one another, except to love and good works; 
and while every day brings you nearer to death and 
judgment, let each find you more fully prepared to 
meet your God.” [ Youth’s Friend. 
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HONORABLE AND DISHONORABLE, 

[From “* My Early Days,” by Walter Ferguson, Esq.] 

It was a custom of our school, that each boy 
inthe writing and arithmetical classes should keep 
a quarterly book, in which a specimen of penman- 
ship, and one or two of the more important exer- 
cises, were copied with all possible neatness every 
week. These books were publicly exhibited at 
quarter-day ; and the places of honor in the classes 
forthe next three months were severally allotted, 
according to the degree of taste and ability display- 
ed in their execution. Various privileges were the 
reward of him whose cleverness and industry sur- 
passed all his competitors; and there was no boy 
possessed ofa proper pride, that did not exert his 
powers to their utmost stretch, in order to attain 
these honest and enviable distinctions. In a few 
days atrial of this kind was to take place, for which 
my class was preparing with particular diligence. 
Though the youngest, both in point of years and 
standing, I had, through great exertion, obtained 
the second place in the last exhibition. On the pres- 
ent occasion, I left nothing undone that my cana- 


city could effect, in order to gain the great point of 


pre-eminence abeve my fellows. Of all my rivals 


there was none whose genius and application I fear- 
ed so much, as that of my faithful friend and ally, 
Charlie Williamson. 


gave me a glance at his journal ; for nothing jealous, 

or illiberal, had a place in his disposition. The 

moment I saw it, my heart told me that, for this 

time, my hopes were vain. It must have cost him 

a great deal of labor. It wasso perfectly free from 

error, so prettily ornamented. The writing resem- 

bled copperplate. I expressed my admiration with 

sincerity and warmth. I did not conceal from 

Charlie that I thought it would prove a losing game 

tome. He smiled incredulously, imputing my an- 

ticipations to boyish diffidence. ‘ ‘To-morrow will 

tell a different tale,” said he—and so it did. 

That morrow came. I tripped to school with 

calmness and resignation, conscious that whether 

I succeeded or not, I had at all events, done my 

utmost. I took the private path leading from our 

house. Just where it united with the common way, 

the appearance and action of a boy, who did not 
perceive my approach, shaded as I was, by the oc- 
casional interference of the intervening trees,caught 
my attention. There were little pools of water 

formed in the hollows of the uneven road. In one 
of these he was splashing with might and main. It 
appeared to me a very singular amusement. He 
clearly dreaded detection ; for, on hearing my foot- 
steps, he ran off. Quick as he was, however, I had 
too much cause toremember his form not to know 
him instantly. It was Dick Edwards. Full of cu- 
riosity, I hasted to the spot he had just quitted. I 
soon discovered the nature of his strange employ- 
ment. A written volume, of which scarcely a sin- 
gle page remained legible, lay trampled in the mud. 
I examined it minutely. The little that escaped the 
malignity of the spoiler, convinced me that in the 
ruined manuscript I beheld the abortive labors of 
poor Charlie. 

I entered the school with a heart as heavy as if I 
had been myself the sufferer. The master occupied 
his chair of judgment. The boys were presenting 
the fruit of their exertions for the quarter ; and my 
friend was looking for his journal like one distract- 
ed. Hemet me onmyentrance. ‘ Have you seen 
my book, Walter? I must have: forgotten it at 
home.” © I could answer nothing. [ pointed mourn- 
fully to the torn and trampled remnant that I car- 
ried in my hand. Atonce he perceived the extent 
of his misfortune. Covering his face, to conceal 
his emotion, he retired to a corner of the room. 
The boys vainly attempted to console him. The 
master sympathizingly inquired into the cause of 
the sad mischance. ‘It was hiscustom,” he said, 
“to carry his books under his arm, and in the hur- 
ry and agitation of the morning, it must have fal- 
len unperceived.” This account was not altogether 
satisfactory ; for a mere fall could never have re- 
duced the hapless journal to such a deplorable state. 
While the affair remained in doubt, Dick Edwards, 
whose expressions of regret were both loud and 
long, had drawn a circle of hearers around him, 
whom he appeared to address with great earnest- 
ness. The frequent mention of my name attracted 
my notice. I drew nearer. I distinctly overheard 
him accusing me of the destruction of my friend’s 
manuscript! This was too much. It was not my 
intention, from a delicacy resulting from our previ- 
ous quarrel, to have exposed his treachery at this 
time ; but his vile accusation fired my blood. I 
called the solemn attention of the master and the 
whole school to witness my statement, and I de- 
nounced the heartless boy before’ them all. I 
pointed out the place where I found the book. Some 
torn leaves still lay upon the spot, and the culprit’s 
shoe agreed in all points with the foot-marks im- 
printed inthe mud. ‘The master heard and saw all 
this with astonishment and grief. He called Ed- 
wards forward. He expatiated on the enormity of 
his offence,—he talked to him asa father would to 
an erring son,—he endeavored to bring him to a 
sense of his folly ;—but Dick was hardened be- 
yond hope, and sullenly persisted in denying it all. 
His sentence was pronounced. His name was for- 
mally erased from the roll of the school. He was 
compelled to occupy a solitary seat; and, after the 
duties of the day terminated, the teacher resigned 





On the very evening before the day of trial, he 


his wayward charge into the hands of his parents. 


specimen ; and it was pronounced the first among 
them all. The judge stated, that 1 had honorably 
won the highest place of distinction in my class. I 
requested his attention fora moment. I told him 
that I had seen Charles Williamson’s journal before 
it was so cruelly destroyed. My conviction at that 
time was, that it was much superior to mine. That 
conviction remained unchanged. I could not then, 
honestly or conscientiously, accept an honor which 
accident alone had wrested from my friend; there- 
fore craved permission to transfer it to him who, I 
was very confident, had best deserved it. ‘The mas- 
ter pulled out his white handkerchief, alternately 
wiped his spectacles and his eyes, and, descending 
from his chair, shook me cordially by the hand. My 
kind-hearted Charlie was proclaimed head of his 
class, amidst the cheers of the whole school. The 
poor boy threw hisarms round my neck, and sob- 
bed likea child. My father joined us ere the hour 
of dismissal. ‘The master drew him aside, and 
they conversed together in low whispers for a long 
time. Their eyes frequently turned upon me; 
and never did my father’s countenance appear more 
luminous with undisguised delight. 

Charlie came home with us to dinner. My 
mother produced a whole treasury of confections, 
and we were as merry as larks for the whole of that 
evening. Many years have passed upon me since. 
Wealth has been at my command,—I have taken a 
peep at allthat men call pleasure; and at this mo- 
ment I can lay my hand upon my heart, and safely 
say, that this was one of the happiest days I ever 
had in my life. 








EPISTOLARY. 








For the Youih’s Companion. 

JUVENILE CORRESPONDENCE .—No. LX. 

Boston, Jan. 9, 1829. 
Miss Avre.ia P, 

I have been much interested in the Correspon- 
dence between you and your friend Emily—and if 
you will not think it intrusion for a person not of 
your own sex, to address you, | should like to say 
a few words on one subject touched upon in your 
last letter. I allude to that respecting the young 
man named in the Gospel, who went away from 
our Saviour “ sorrowful,” although it is said ‘ Jesus 
loved him.” You ask, “‘ Why was he sorrowful ?” 

This is a difficulty which perplexes many young 
minds. We read that “God is angry with the 
wicked every day’’—and it is written of our Savi- 
our that ‘those whom he loved, he loved unto the 
end.” Now, as Jesus was not “angry” with the 
young man, is it right to class him’ with the wick- 
ed? and as he “ loved him,” should he not be clas- 
sed with the righteous? After some reflection on 
this subject, I have been led to think that the dif- 
ficulty lies in our not distinguishing between the 
love of complacency and the love of benevolence.— 
Where it is said, ‘‘ God so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believ- 
eth in him might not perish ;” this I consider as 
the love of benevolence—avit where God declares 
‘*T love those that love me:’’ this I consider as the 
love of complacency. Now, this young man had 
many amiable qualities, such as would attract the 
esteem of all good people—and, of course, as our 
Saviour loved all goodness, he could not but love 
what he saw good in him, although it was nothing 
but natural goodness. Still the young man’s heart 
was wedded to the world—and our Saviour took 
the most effectual method to convince him of it, by 
telling him to bestow his abundant wealth on the 
poor. ‘Then it was, that he “ went away sorrowful, 
for he had great possessions” —thus proving that he 
loved the world more than he loved heaven. 

There is another defect in the character of this 
young man. We hear nothing of his humility or 
repentance. Others had said, “I am not worthy 
that thou shouldst come under my rvof;” and “ Fa- 
ther, I have sinned against heaven, and before 
thee.” But nothing of this escaped from the young 
man; on the contrary, he only proclaimed his own 
goodness—after which, “he went away” from the 
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Saviour, and we do not read that he ever came to 
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him again. He was probably disappointed and of-{ience? May it not fade away like the moth and be | Sunday in the week, and I can’t spare that.” . Such 


fended that his amiable character and great wealth 
did not purchase the favor of God, and secure the 
salvation of his soul. 

You may think that this letter had better be ad- 
dressed to a young gentleman than a young lady. 
But are not young ladies in much danger from the 
same cause? Are not the courtesy and politeness 
(not to mention flattery) with which they are uni- 
versally treated, calculated to produce emotions ve- 
ry different from humility? Are they not in dan- 
ger of believing that those qualities which are plea- 
sing to men, are a sufficient recommendation to the 
favor of God? Do not many young ladies appear 
to live merely to be pleased, without any practical 
knowledge of the duty of self-denial, for the good 
of others? We have indeed some praise-worthy 
instances of ladies who emulate the examples of 
Dorcas and Mary—would there were many more. 

I seem to hear you say “ there is no danger of 
my charging you with flattery.” But I trust your 
Christian feelings will induce you to excuse my 
plainness, which has no motive but the promotion 
of our spiritual welfare ; and this I think may be 
advanced by an occasional discussion of practical 
subjects. 

You ask, “Is it possible Ellen prays her own 
prayer?” I would ask, is any other than our “‘own 
prayer” likely to be heard, or to promote our own 
sanctification ?—and are we not prone to rest in a 
form, instead of offering to God the sincere desires 
of the heart? We ought, indeed, to pray right, 
and live according to our prayers, if we would 
prove our faith by our works. 

With esteem, yours, &c. 


Epwin. 











EDITORIAL. 








A GOOD REPUTATION, 

Solomon remarks, in the 7th chapter of Ecclesias- 
tes, that ‘a good name is better than precious oint- 
ment.” He is speaking of a good reputation, or 
character; and he compares it toa fragrantointment, 
or perfume, which, applied to the hair or the gar- 
ments, gives a very grateful odor to the person, and 
renders his presence agreeable in every company. 
So if a person’s character is such, that people gen- 
erally esteem him and speak well of him, he is said 
to have a good reputation; he is honored and res- 
pected; his amiable qualities and actions are agree- 
able to beholders; his words are musicto their ears; 
he isan agreeable companion and his friendship is 
desired and sought by all who know him. 

We all wish to possess such areputation. It isa 
source of high satisfaction when we have evidence 
that it is ours; and of deep mortification and re- 
gret, when we know that we have failed to secure it. 
This propensity is manifested by children very ear- 
ly; and is increased and strengthened, while they 
advance to maturity. All our readers know, how 
pleasant to them is the approbation of their friends ; 
and what anguish they suffer, whenever they find 
themselves the subjects of censure and reproach. 

Now if a good reputation is so valuable, it is 























loathsome in an hour? Is it an honour to be prais- 
ed for the loveliness of external features, at the ex- 
pense of every beauty of the mind and heart? Is 
it an honor to be renowned for a gaudy dress, which 
the most ignorant and debased may put on, and in 
which the most wicked may excel us? Is it an 
honor, to be accounted rich in this world’s goods 
and roll in wealth, if the gifts of God are abused and 
the soul is under bondage tosin? Should we cov- 
et to be placed above our fellow worms in rank, if 
we do not honor our rank by virtue and usefulness ? 
If military exploits lay a claim for a good reputa- 
tion, then Cesar and Napoleonand Arnold might 
have been had in grateful remembrance, instead of 
inheriting the censures of the virtuous and the exe- 
crations of the wicked. If any talents, or knowl, 
edge, or wit were a passport to desirable renown, the 
memory ofthousands of distinguished men would 
have been rescued from oblivion. Ifpower could 
inspire confidence and esteem, tyrants would not be 
objects of terror and abhorrence to their vassals.— 
If even eloquence could attract and bind the hearts 
of men, without the concurrence of moral worth, 
many an orator would be happier than he now is. 

All these advantages combined cannot lay the 
foundation for the heartfelt and permanent esteem 
of our fellow-men. ‘That foundation is laid in in- 
tellectual and moral worth, in the love of God and 
man, in the beauties of holiness and genuine be- 
nevolence. Even the thoughtless and wicked re- 
vere wisdom and piety, simplicity and godly sincer- 
ity. ‘They cannot but deeply respect those Isreal- 
ites indeed, in whom is no guile, and who daily 
walk before men in all godliness and honesty. In- 
telligence alone will not secure reputation; else 
Lucifer himself would be esteemed. But intelli- 
gence and holiness of heart, acted out in all the holy 
fruits which the gospel requires, these give even 
frail mortals a name which shall be had in everlast- 
ing remembrance. 

Your adorning, then, female readers and friends, 
let it not be the outward adorning of plaiting the 
hair, and of wearing of gold, or of putting on of ap- 
parel; but let it be the hidden man of the heart, in 
that which is not corruptible, even the ornament 
of a meek and quiet spirit, which is, in the sight of 
God, of great price.- May our young friends of 
every class secure that solid reputation which no 
calumny can blast, which no vicissitudes can des- 
troy, which death itself cannot touch. May they 
all be endued with the spirit of Christ and walk in 
his steps. Having their hearts right with him, 
may they abound in those works of faith and love 
which are to the edification of men, and which re- 
dound to the praise and glory of Jehovah—“ an 
odour of a sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable, well 
pleasing to God.” 








MISCELLANY. 








An Infidel convinced by a Sabbath Scholar. 


Rev. T. Rowland, in his address before the 
London Sabbath School Union in May last, said, 


very important to know how we may secure it? Let | “‘ A person had told him that he had read all the 
us therefore inquire. Let us look abroad upon the | works written in defence of the holy Scriptures, but 
world, and consult the pages of history, and hear | that he still remained an infidel ; it happened, how- 


the testimony of the aged. Can beauty of person 
obtain for us a good name, which is as fragrant per- 
fume poured forth? Can it be secured by splen- 
did dress,by the trappings of wealth,by exalted rank, 
hy military valor, by shining talents, by vast stores of 
knowledge, by the scintillations of wit, by the terrors 
of power, by the fascinations of eloquence 7—It is 
painfully true, that after all these things do the chil- 
dren of this world seek. It is also true, that any 
one of them may give a person much eclat, so that 
his name may be on every tongue. But the fame 
which is thus acquired, is transient as the morning 
dew, and the flying cloud. ‘The praise too which is 
bestowed, is empty and delusive ; often but the 
breath of sickening flattery, and mingled with the 
murmurs of envy and detraction. 

What avails it to be praised for distinguished 
beauty, and extolled as the reigning belle of a great 
and admiring circle? Is beauty the chief excel- 








ever, that his daughter went to one of these Sunday 
schools, and there formed a companionship with 
another little girl, who was remarkable for her gift 
in prayer: this little girl happening to be at her fath- 
er’s house one day, he said to her, ‘Mary I have 
often heard of your praying, will you do so now? 
At first the girl modestly declined ; but after a lit- 
tle time she said, ‘Ifyou will kneel down I will 
try. He did so, and though he had only asked her 
to pray out of curiosity, the result was, that her pray- 
ers were the means of destroying his infidelity, and 
uniting him to the church of Christ; so that here 
was an instance of the utility of Sunday schools be- 
yond what was generally known or supposed.” 


We have but one Sunday in the week, 
A person being pressed to join a friend in an ex- 
cursion of pleasure on the Sabbath, replied, “ No; 
much as I should like the excursion, I have but one 





will be our language also, if we feel the worth of 
our souls, and the necessity of salvation. 
- Ze 

Tie Conscientious Little Boy.—* I don’t want to 
say that,” said the child, when his mother put him 
to bed and directed him to repeat, ‘* Now I lay me 
down to sleep,&c.” ‘I don’t want to say that, Ma.” 
“You must, my child,” said she.—‘ I don’t want 
to.” ‘* Why?’ said the mother. ‘“ Because,” said 
the boy, ‘don’t want to go to sleep.” —The simple 
and honest-hearted little urchin seemed to think jt 
would be wrong to repeat that as a truth, for which 
he had no desire. O that consciences which are 
enlightened had more feeling and were more effi- 
cient! —eOQo— 

SHORT SENTENCES, 

Atheism is folly,and Atheists are the greatest. 
fools in nature ; for they see there is a world that 
could not make itself, and yet they will not own 
there is a God that made it.— M. Henry. 

Mercy is like the rainbow; we must never look 
for it after night. It shines not in the other world. 


If we refuse mercy here, we must have justice to 
eternity.—La Bas’ Sermons. 
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POETRY. 








NEW YEAR, 


How swiftly roll the circling years, 
Though few on us have shed their ray; 
But e’en to us the time appears, 
In silence, to fly swift away. 
This is indeed a solemn thought, 
And well it now becomes to think ; 
For we unknowing, may be brought, 
Young as we are, to life’s last brink. 
How many little infants die; 
And some of us who worship here, 
Before this present year goes by, 
May ’chance be laid upon our bier. 
Jesus hath conquer’d death and hell 
Oh let us to this refuge fly ; ' 
And then, it cannot but be well, 
Though ere to-morrow’s sun we die. 
Now let us seek him; he has said 
He waits a pardon to bestow : 
No sinner yet, to him who fled, 
Died unforgiven, or sunk to wo. 


TO A CHILD. 
Thy memory, asa spell 
Of love, comes o’er my mind ; 
As dew upon the purple bell, 
As perfume on the wind. 
As music on the sea, 
As sunshine on the river, 
So hath it always been to me, 
So shall it be for ever. 
I hear thy voice in dreams 
Upon me softly call, 
Like echo of the mountain streams 
In sportive waterfall. 
I see thy forin as when 
Thou wert a living thing, 
And blossom’d in the eyes of men 
Like any flower of Spring. 
Thy soul to heaven hath fled, 
From earthly thraldom free ; 
Yet, ’tis not as the dead 
That thou appear’st to me. 
In slumber I behold 
Thy form, as when on earth,— 
Thy locks of waving gold, 
Thy sapphire eye of mirth. 
I hear, in solitude, 
The prattle kind and free, 
Thou uttered’st in joyful mood 
While seated on my knee. 
So strong each vision seems, 
My spirit that doth fill, 
I think not they are dreams 
But that thou livest still. 
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